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LEGAL PROVISION 


RESPECTING THE 


EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 


OF CHILDREN IN FACTORIES, &c. 





I. CONNECTICUT. 

In the May session of the General Assembly 
for 1813, cotemporaneous with the incorpora- 
tion of companies for manufacturing purposes, 
an act was passed to secure the elementary in- 
struction of children employed in factories and 
manufacturing establishments, which, in the 
edition of the statutes of 1838, is embraced in 
the 7th and 8th sections of the act relating to 
masters, and servants, and apprentices, as fol- 
lows: 

Secr. 7. The president and directors of all facto- 
ries, which are now, or hereafter shall be, legally in- 
corporated, and the proprietor or proprietors of all 
other manufacturing establishments in this State, 
shall cause that the children employed in such fac- 
tory or establishment, whether bound by indenture, 
by parol agreement, or in any other manner, be 
taught to read and write, and also that they be in- 
structed in the four first rules of arithmetic (provided 
the term of their service shall be of so long duration 
that such instruction can be given,) and that due 
attention be paid to the preservation of their morals ; 
and that vw be required by their masters or em- 
ployers, regularly to attend public worship. 

Secr. 8. The civil authority and selectmen for and 
within such towns in which such factories or manu- 
facturing establishments, do or may exist, or a com- 
mittee by them a shall be, and they are here- 
by constituted a board of visiters; and it shall be the 
duty of such board of visiters, in the month of Janu- 
ary, annually, or at such other time or times as they 
shall appoint, carefully to examine, and to ascertain 
whether the requisitions of this act, which relate to 
the instruction and the preservation of the morals of 
the children employed as aforesaid, be duly ob- 
served: and if, on such examination, such board of 
visiters shall discover, that the president and direct- 
ors of any incorporated factory, or the proprietor or 
se eee of any manufacturing establishment, 

ave neglected to perform the duties enjoined upon 
them by this act, such board of visiters shall report 
such neglect to the next county court within the 
county within which the same shall have occurred; 
and thereupon, such county court shall cause the’ 
president and directors of such incorporated facto- 
ry, or the proprietor or proprietors of euch manufac- 
turing establishment, to appear before such. court, 
to answer in the premises; and if, on due inquiry, it 
shall be found, that such president and directors, or 
the proprietor or proprietors of such establishment, 
do not duly attend to the education of children by 
them respectively employed, as is by this act requi- 
red; or that due attention is not paid to preserve 
the morals of such children; it shall be the duty of 





such court, and they are hereby authorized, at their 
discretion, either to discharge the indentures or con- 
tracts relating to such minors, and by which they 
may be bound to render services in such establish- 
ments, or they may impose such fine or forfeiture on 
the proprietor or proprietors of such establishment as 
they may consider just and reasonable : Provided the 
same shall not exceed the sum of $100. 

See the Report of the Secretary of the Board 
of Commissioners of Common Schools, on the 
School Law, May, 1841. 

The attention of the Legislature has been 
called to the necessity of making further pro- 
vision on this subject, in the annual reports of 
the Secretary of the Board of Commissioners 
of Common Schools, and in the late message 
of Governor Cleveland. The - following act 
was passed at the session which has just closed. 


Sec 1. Be i! enacted, &c, that no child under 
the age of fifteen yeats, shall be employed to labor 
in any manufacturing establishment, or in any other 
business in this State, unless such child shall have 
attended some public or private day school where 
instruction is given by a teacfier qualified to instruct 
in orthography, reading, writing, English grammar, 
geography, and arithmetic, at least three months of 
the twelve months next preceding any and every 
year in which such child shal! be so employed. And 
the owner, agent, or superintendent, of any manu- 
facturing establishment who shall employ any child 
in such establishment, contrary to the provisions of 
this section of this act, shall forfeit and pay for each 
offence, a penalty of twenty-five dollars to the Trea- 
surer of the State. 

Sec. 2. ‘A certificate, signed and sworn to by the 
instructor of the school where any child may have 
attended, that such child has received the instruction 
herein intended to be secured, shall be deemed and 
taken to be sufficient evidence of that fact in all cases 
arising under this act. It shall be the duty of the 
school visiters of the several school societies, person: 
ally, or by a committee by them appointed, annulling, 
and as often as they shall think proper, to examine 
into the situation of the children employed in the 
several manufacturing establishments in their re- 
spective societies, and to ascertain whether the re- 
quisitions of this act are duly observed, and to report 
all violations thereof to some informing officer, to 
the intent that prosecutions may be had therefor— 
and it is hereby made’the duty of all informing offi- 
cers to prosecute for all violations of any and all the 
provisions of this act. . 

Sec. 3 No proprietor or proprietors of any cotton 
or woollen manufacturing establishment in this State, 
or person or persons carrying on the business of 
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manufacturing in any such establishment, as lessees, 
or in any other manner, or person or persons having 
charge of the affairs of any such establishment or 
business, “shall employ, or suffer to be employed, or 
aid or assist in employing, in such establishment, 
any child under fourteen years of age, a greater 
Jength of time than ten hours in any one day. And 
every person who shall violate any of the provisions 
of this section of this act. shall forfeit and pay for 
each offence a penalty of seven dollars. 

Sec. 4. All acts, and. parts of acts, inconsistent 
* with the provisions of this act, are hereby repealed. 
Approved, June 10, 1842. 


Il. MASSACHUSETTS. 


I. An Act to provide for the better instruction of youth 
employed in Manufacturing Establishments. 


Be it enacted, &c., as follows: 

Secr. 1. From and after the first day of April in the 
year eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, no child 
under the age of fifteen years shall be employed to 
labor in any manufacturing establishment, unless 
such child shall have attended some public or private 
day-school where instruction is given by a teacher, 
qualified [i. e. qualified to instruct in “orthography, 
reading, writing, English grammar, geography, 
arithmetic, and good behavior,”] according to the 
first section of the twenty-third chapter of the Revised 
Statutes, at least three months of the twelve months 
next preceding any and every year in which such 
child shall be so employed. 

Secr. 2. The owner, agent, or superintendent of 
any manufacturing establishment, who shall employ 
any child in such establishment contrary to the pro- 
visions of this Act, shall forfeit the sum of fifty dol- 
lars for each offence, to be recovered by indictment, 
to the use of common schools in the towns respect- 
ively where said establishment may be situated. 

Approved by the Governor, April 16, 1836.] 
II. An Act in addition to an Act to provide for the 
better Instruction of Youth employed in Man- 
ufacturing Establishments. 


Be it enacted, &c., as follows: 

No person shall be ljable to the penalty provided in 
the Act passed the sixteenth day of April, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-six, entitled 
‘An-Act to provide for the better Instruction of 
Youth employed in Manufacturing Establishments,’ 
who shall in each year, before employing any child 
under the age of fifteen years, as in said Act men- 
tioned, obtain and preserve a certificate, signed by 
the instructor of the school where such child attended 
at least three months out of the twelve months pre- 
ceding, as in said Act is provided, that such child 
has received the instruction in said Act intended to 
be secured, the truth of which certificate shall be 
sworn to by the said instructor before some justice 
of the peace for the county where such instructor re- 
sides, and upon said certificate shall also be certified 
the fact of such oath or affirmation by such justice. 

[Approved by the Governor, April 13, 1838.] 
An Act concerning the Employment of Children in 

Manufacturing Establishments. 
’ Be it enacted, &c., as follows: 

Sect. 1. It is hereby made the duty of the School 
Committee, in the several towns and cities of this 
Commonwealth, to prosecute all breaches of an act 
entitled “ An act to provide for the better instruction 
of youth employed in manufacturing establishments,” 

ssed on the 16th day of April, in the year eighteen 

undred and thirty-six. 

Sect. 2. The penalty imposed in the second section 
of said act. shall be given to the person prosecuting 
for the offence described in said act, any thing in said 
act to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Secr. 3. From and after the passage of this act, 
no child, under the age of twelve years, shall be em- 
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ployed in laboring in any manufacturing establish- 
ment more than ten hours in any one day. 

Sect. 4. ‘The owner, agent, or superintendent, of 
any manufacturing establishment, who shall know- 
ingly employ any such child, under the age of 
twelve years, in such establishment, contrary to the 
provisions of the third section of this act, shall forfeit 
the sum of fifty dollars for each offence, to be recov- 
ered in any court of this Commonwealth competent 
to try the same, to the use of the person prosecuting. 

[Approved by the Governor, March 3, 1842.) 


Ill. RHODE ISLAND. 


An act to provide for the better instruction of child- 
ren employed in manufacturing establishments. 
Passed January 25, 1840. 

Beit ence'ed &c., as follows :— 

Sect. 1. No child under the age of twelve years 
shall be employed to work in any manufacturing es- 
tablishment in this state, unless such child shall have 
attended, at least three months of the twelve months 
next preceding such employment, some public or 
private day school, where, instruction is given in 
orthography, reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

Secr. 2. If the owner or owners, agent, or, super- 
intendent of any manufacturing establishment shall 
employ any child in such establishment, contrary to 
the provisions of this act, he, she, or they shall forfeit 
the sum of fifty dollars for each offence; to be re- 
covered by indictment, to the use of the public schools 
in the town or city where said establishment may be 
situated. 

Sect. 3. A certificate signed and sworn to by the 
instructor of the school where any child may have 
attended, that such child has received the instruction 
herein intended to be secured, shall be deemed and 
taken to be sufficient evidence of that fact, in all 
cases arising under this aet. 

Sect. 4. This act shall take effect from and after 
the first day of January, A. D. 1841. 


IV. ENGLAND. 

The use of machinery in the manufactures 
of England about 1769, changed the entire 
condition ,of the manufacturing population. 
The work people who were before scattered 
through the cottages and farmhouses, were, by 
the new arrangement, collected into large build- 
ings, called mills or factories, which were at 
first erected on the borders of streams, where 
the waterfall supp ied the requisite power, and 
subsequently in the most densely peopled dis- 
tricts, where the steam engine was used for the 
same purpose. The water-whee} and the 
steam-engine dispensed with the strong arm of 
the full grown man, and created a demand for 
the more nimble and cheaper labor of females 
and children. As this change took place with- 
out any precautionary measures to guard 
against the evils of crowding together so many 
people in the same work-room, and boarding 
houses, and the exacting demands of self-inter- 
est on the part of employers and parents, it 
was followed with the most disastrous results. 
The earliest language of remonstrance was 
heard in 1784. In 1795, Dr. Aiken and in 
1796, Dr. Percival, Dr. Hunter, and other em- 
inent physicians, denounced the system of fac- 
tory labor as then existing, as effecting unfavor- 
ably the health, morais, and intellectual charac- 
ter of the work-people, and especially of the 
females and children. Their representations, 
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1 owners, led to 


_ the institution of a board of health at Man- 


chester, who made a report in 1796, which 
concluded as follows :— 
ist. It appears that the children and others who 


_work in the large cotton factories are peculiarly dis- 


osed to be affected by the contagion of fever; and 
that when such infection is received it js rapidly pro- 
pagated, not only amongst those who are crowded 
together in the same apartment, but in the families 
and neighborhoods to which they belong. 2d. The 
large factories are generally injurious to the constitu- 
tion of those employed in them, even when no par- 
ticular diseases prevail, from the close confinement 
which is enjoined, from the debilitating effects of hot 
or impure air, and from want of the active exercises 
which nature points out as essential in childhood and 
youth, to invigorate the system and to fit our species 
for the employments and duties of manhood. 34d. 
The untimely labor of the night, and the protracted 
labor of the day, with respect to children, not only 
tends to diminish the general sum of life and indus- 
try, by impairing the strength and destroying the 
vital stamina of the rising generation, but 7¢ loo often 
gives encouragement to idleness, extravagance, 
and profligacy in parents, who, contrary to the or- 
der of nature, subsist by the oppression of their off- 
spring. It appears that children employed in fac- 
tories are generally debarred from all opportunities 
of education, and from moral or religious instruction, 

These representations attracted general at- 
tention, and the demand for legislative interfe- 
rence became at last so loud, that in the year 
1802, the late Sir Robert Peel, (father -of the 

resent Premier,) himself a great manufacturer, 

rought in and carried ‘An Act for the pre- 
servation of the health and morals of appren- 
tices* and others employed in cotton and other 
mills, and cotton and other factories.” (42 Geo. 
If. Chap. 73.) 

This act extended to all mills where three or 
more apprentices were employed, and it pro- 
vided— 

1st. For the due ventilation and washing of the 
factories. , ; 

2d. The proper clothing of the apprentices. 

3d. Limiting their labor to twelve hours daily, and 
not permitting it at night. ; . ; 

4th. Requiring each apprentice fo be instructed, in 
some part of every working day during the first four 
years of his apprenticeship, in reading writing, and 
arithmetic. 

5th. The separation of the sexes. 

6th. Sunday instruction, and the attendance of the 
apprentices at divine service, and occasional exam- 
ination by the rector, vicar, or curate of the parish. 

7th. Authorizing the justices at quarter-sessions to 
appoint visitors of such factories with requisite 
powers. 

This act did not rapidly come into practical 
observance, but wherever it prevailed, a visible 
improvement in the health and general appear- 
ance of the children became evident, and the 








*In the early history of the factory system, children be- 
tween the ages of seven and fourteen, were brought from 
the different parish work-houses, in London and other large 
towns, and apprenticed to #he manufacturers for a term of 
years. These children were clothed, fed and lodged by the 
master, in an “ Apprentice house,” near the factory, and 
worked under the direction of overseers, who were paid ac- 
cording to the quantity of work they could exact from them. 
Cruelties the most heart-rending were practiced on these 
unoffending and friendless beings; and, in some cases, a 
lot of them were put up to sale, and advertised publicly as 
part of the property of a bankrupt’s effects. 








apprentice system itself was in a measure dis- 
continued. To avoid the operation of the act, 
the mill owners, instead of employing the chil- 
dren from district work-houses as apprentices, 
preferred the children of the poor families in 
their neighborhood. This class of children not 
coming within the limitation of the act, were 
engaged very young, and were worked thirteen 
and fourteen hours a day on week days, and 
from six on Sunday morning till twelve, in 
cleaning machinery. Their services were dig- 
nified by the style of “free labor.” To meet 
these new circumstances, Sir Robert Peel, in 
1815, presented a second bill, extending pro- 
tection to young persons between the ages of 
ten and eighteen, whether apprenticed or not, 
and limiting the period of toil to ten hours and 
a half, aday. This bill was not passed. In 
1816, on his motion, a committee was raised 
to investigate the condition of children in fac- 
tories, who made a report of evidence to the 
house, but no legislative action followed. In 
1818, Sir Robert again prepared a bill, limiting 
the number of hours to eleven, of actual labor, 
for all persons between the ages of nine and 
sixteen, and carried it through the House of 
Commons. It was delayed in the House of 
Lords by the appointment of a committee, of 
inquiry, and finally lost by the prorogation of 
Parliament. In 1819 another committee was 
raised in the Lords, and an extensive investi- 
gation followed. The following is a summary 
of the evidence: 

It appeared that the labor, in nearly all the cotton- 
mills of Lancashire and its neighborhood, was, 
excepting Saturday, from thirteen to sixteen hours 
a day, inclusive of one hour, or less, nominally allow- 

#4 for dinner. Many of those subjected to such la- 
bor were children of nine, eight, seven, and six years 
of age, and previously to the stirring of the investi- 
gation, under six, and, insome instances, ao oe 
The children continued constantly at work so long 
as the machinery was in motion, during which time 
they were not permitted to sit down or to leave the 
factory. They often complained (naturally enough, 
our readers will think) of fatigue, and aching limbs ; 
in this state of exhaustion, towards the close of the 
day, they were beaten by the spinners, or overlook- 
ers, or even by their own parents, that blows might 
supply the deficiency of strength. In most cotton- 
factories, during the greater part, and often the whole 
of the nominally allotted time for dinner, the children 
were occupied in cleaning the machinery; no time 
was allowed for the breakfast or afternoon meals, 
which were snatched in mouthfuls during the pro- 
gress of uninterrupted labor; the refreshment not 
unfrequently remaining untouch<4 till it became 
cold, and covered with dust and dirt from the cotton- 
flyings. It appeared, moreover, that the tempera- 
ture in many cotton-mills was from 75° to 80°, in 
others from 80° to 85°, and occasionally as high as 
90°. The-medical gentlemen satisfactorily proved 
the children in cotton-mills to be in general unheal- 
thy; that the protracted toil they underwent had a 
tendency to create debility, sickness, loss of appetite, 
distortions, swelled knees, and consumption. They 
generally expressed their opinion that the mode of 
conducting these establishments was highly injuri- 
ous to young persons; that where it did not cut life 
short in the bud—its sure tendency was to bring on 
premature old age. 


On the basis of this evidence the act of 1819 
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was passed, the main provisions of which were 
that no child under nine years of age, should be 
employed in any factory for the spirming of 
cotton or wool; and second, that no child 
under sixteen years of age should be employed 
in any such factory for more than twelve hours 
during the day, exclusive of meal times. 

In 1825, Sir John Hobhouse secured the 
passage of an act, limiting the labor of persons 
under sixteen, to sixty-nine hours in the week, 
twelve on five days and nine on Saturdays. In 
1831, this act was amended so as to prohibit 
night work. for all under twenty-one, and pro- 
tecting the labor of all persons under eighteen, 
instead of sixteen years. 

In 1832, Mr. Sadler brought in a bill to lim- 
it the hours of labor for all under eighteen years 
of age, to fifty-eight hours in the week, and to 
extend its provisions to all mills, woollen, flax, 
and silk, as well ascotton. The House, unwill- 
ing to pass such a measure without further 
investigation, a committee was appointed, of 
which Mr. Sadler was chairman. Above 
eighty witnesses, including six physicians, four- 
teen surgeons, and other gentlemen of reputa- 
tion and experience, voluntarily appeared be- 
fore the committee. The following isa speci- 
men Of their evidence: 

Sir Antruony Carutste, F. R.S.— Factory child- 
ren demand legislative protection for their own sakes, 
and for the sake of future generations of English la- 
borers, because every succeeding generation will be 
progressively deteriorated, if you do not stop these 
sins against nature and humanity. I am quite sure, 
that the foundations for debility, decrepitude, and 
SS death, are to be found in these unnatural 
1abits. 

Sirk Wituiam Buizarp, F. R. 8.—Q. You think 
the average of such hours of labor (twelve and up- 
wards) would be an extravagant imposition on the 
human frame? A. Dreadful. Not more than ten 
hours’ actual labor ought to be demanded in behalf 
of young persons between nine and nineteen. I 
heartily concur in that opinion of my late honored 
friend, Dr. Baillie, that the duration of a day’s actual 
labor of ten hours is quite enough, and as much as 
ean be ordinarily endured, at avy age, with im- 
punity. 

Sin Canaries Bett K.G.H.. F.R. S.—F rom nine 
to eighteen years, ten hours’ labor a day, to which 
must be added the time necessary for taking meals 
and refreshment, making twelve hours a day, is as 
much as can be endured, generally speaking, with 


iinpunity. by those so occupied, and more than thal | ~oy = ‘ 
I “lan : | bill, and not under oath, the bill drawn up by 


is painful in idea. 

Sir Grorce Leman Torani F.R.S., M.D.—I 
think that ten hours of actual labor is as much as 
children and young persons from the age of nine to 
eighteen, of either sex, can endure with impunity. 

osePpH Henry Green, F. R. 8. (surgeon of St. 
Thomas’ Hospital, and Professor of Surgery at 
King’s College.) —This is indeed a melancholy list 
of maladies Segue. tending to produce spinal 
complaints, white swellings, pulmonary —. 
tions, &c.), and one which I am sorry to say might 
be greatly augmented, as traceable to the neglect 
and improper management of those whose tender 
years demand our kindest care and attention. I fear 


that this country will have much to answer for in | 


permitting the growth of that system of employing 
children in factories, which tends directly to the cre- 
ation of all those circumstances which _ inevitabl 

lead to disease. I say that these, and all the physi- 











cal evils incident to such a state, require no medical 
opinion, but demand unspuring moral correction. 
Sir Bensamin Brome F. R.3.—Q. It has been 
stated by a preceding witness, that out of about 2,000 
children and young persons who have been carefully 
examined, about ornearty 200 were deformed. some 
of them very considerably, though it was considered 
many cases had escaped detection in the females, 
which their dress would more easily hide; do you 


| conceive that would be a great porti.n of deformity 


to befall persons under those circumstances? A. 
Certainly, an immense proportion—Do you cor- 
eeive that it is more than ordinarily necessary to 
.give protection to the female about age of pu- 
berty 7? Yes.—Are youof opinion that a young per- 
son from nine to eighteen ought to labor beyond 
twelve hours a day, including the necessary intervals 
for taking meals? J should think twelve too much 
Sor all, and indeed I think ten too much for children 
of ten or twelve years of age. 

Perer Mark Rocet M.D., F.R.S., (late a Phy- 
sician to Manchester Infirmary.)—It appears to me, 
that the period mentioned (twelve hours a day, with 
due intermission for meals} is quite as mach as the 
human frame is calculated to endure for any length 
of time, even in the adult state. ; 

Wiitram ~=Lorener, Esq. surgeon, (Newton, 
Montgomeryshire.)—Q. Have you had reason to 
remark, im your professional dwties, that accidents 
occur when the children became over-fatigued? A. 
We have frequent accidents, because the children 
get sleepy at night, and get their hands in the work ; 
1 have had frequently to amputate the hands and 
fingers of children. 

corGE James Gutsrts, Esq. F-R.S.—Q. Have 
you not been a medical officer in the armies of this 
country fora considerable length of time? A. Yes- 
—Iz eight hours out of the twenty-four about the 
amount of ordinary duty required of a soldier? A 
soldier is never ke;t under arms more than four or 
six hours, unless before the enemy. 

Joun Ricnarp Farre, M. D., (a physician of 
forty-two a standing. )}—Q. Were ys engaged 
in medical practice in the West Indies? A. I was. 
Supposing that the employment of the children in 
the factories of this country is spread over twelve or 
fourteen hours a day, and often with but very short 
intervals for the taking of their meals; is there any 
thing equal to that sort of labor imposed upon the 
children of the slaves in Barbadoes? Nothing of the 
kind; even the walt, in the most vigorous condition 
of the body, is not subject to labor of that duration. 
In English factories, every thing which is valuable 
in manhood is sacrificed to an inferior advantage in 
childhood. You purchase your advantage at the 
price of infun‘icide ; the yrofit thus gained is death 
to the child. 


As this evidence was excepted to as having 
been given by persons friendly to Mr. Sadler’s 


him, and introduced by Lord Ashtey, in the 
absence of Mr. Sadler who was no longer a 
member, was not considered’ but was post- 
poned for the appointment of a Commission 
under the Great Seal, to collect information 
and evidence, as to the expediency of the 
measure. The board, consisting of ten civil 
and five medical commissioners, made a wide 
and minute survey of the whole field, viz. the 
hours of labor, the age at which children begin 
to work, the nature of their employment, the 
state of the buildings in which the occupation is 
carried on, the treatment to which they are 
subjected, and the ultimate effects of their em- 
ployment on their physical and moral condition. 
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The conclusions arrived at by the board, from 
personal inspection and folio volumes of evi- 
dence, were— 

ist. That the children employed in all the princi- 
pal branches of manufacture throughout the king- 
dom, work during the same number of hours as the 
adults. 

2d. That the effectsoflabor during such hours are, 
in a great number of cases, permanent deterioration 
of the physical constitution; the production of disea- 
ses often wholly irremediable; and the partial or 
entire exclusion (by reason of excessive fatigue) 
from the means of obtaining adequate education, and 
acquiring useful habits, or of profiting by those 
means when afforded. 

34. That, at the age when children suffer these 
injuries, from the laber they undergo, they are not 
free agents, but are jet out to hire, the wages they 
earn being receivedand appropriated by their parents 
aad guardians. ; 

We are therefore of opinion, that a case is made 


out for the interference of the Legislature in behalf of 


the children employed in factories. 

The restrictions we venture to propose are — 

That children under nine years of age shall not 
be employed in factories. 

That, until the commencement of the fourteenth 
year, the hours of labor during avy one day shall not 
in any case exceed eight. 7 

That, until the commencement of the fourteenth 
year, children shall not, in any case, be allowed to 
work at night—that is to say, between the hours of 

. ten at night and five in the morning. 

In order that the children may derive substantial 
benefit from the abridgement of their hours of labor, 
it is recommended that a portion of the time thus 
gained should be occupied in education; and it is 
suggested that this will secure two ulterior objects 
of considerable importance: first, it will be the best 
means of preventing the employment of the same 
child in two different factories on the same day, or 
in any other kind of labor likely to be injurious to its 
health; and, secondly, it will better qualify the per- 
sons so educated to adapt themselves to other em- 


ployments, if, in after life, the vicissitudes of trade. 


or other causes should render it desirable that they 
should find other means of support. 

Such were the recommendations of the Fac- 
tory Commission, which were embodied sub- 
stantially in the act of August, 1833. This 
Statute provides— 

That no child shall be employed in any mill 
or factory, except in silk-mills, under nine years 
of age; that after the 13th of February, 1834, 
no child shall be employed without previously 
producing a certificate of age from a surgeon ; 
that no child under eleven, and eventually none 
under thirteen years of age, shall work more 
than nine hours in any one day, or more than 
forty-eight in the week, and never in the night. 

That no young person, under eighteen years 
of age, shall work more than twelve hours in 
any one day, or more than sixty-nine hours in 
the week, nor in the night, except under par- 
ticular circumstances. 

That children limited to forty-eight hours 
in the week shall attend school on every work- 
ing-day for two hours. 

That an hour and a half in the day shall be 
allowed for the meals of all under eighteen. 

That holidays, ‘equal to six entire days in 
the course of the year, shall be given to all 
under eighteen. 





Four inspectors are appointed, empowered 
to enforce the observance of the act, to each of 
whom a certain district is assigned. The duty 
of the inspector is to visit and personally in- 
spect the various factories in his district, to see 
that the law is obeyed, and twice a year to re- 
port his proceedings to the Government. 

From the whole of this account it is clear 
that.the main object of the framers of this Act, 
and of the Legislature in adopting its provis- 
ions, has been the separation of infant from 
adult labor, with the twofold purpose of pro- 
tecting the health of the children and of pro- 
viding for their education. ; 

The intellectual, social, and moral condition 
of the manufacturing population, as represented 
in the Report of the Commission, and pamph- 
lets growing out of the inquiry, is deplorable 
and full of warning. The report says— 


From the depositions of witnesses of all classes, 
it appears that even when the employment of child- 
ren at so early an age, and for so many hours, as is 
customary at present, produces no manifest bodily 
disease, yet, in the great majority of cases, it inca- 
pacitates them from receiving instruction. The 
young children very generally declare that they are 
too much fatigued to stand school, even when a 
school is provided forthem. This is more uniformly 
the declaration of the children in the factories of 
Scotland than in those of England. Few will be pre- 
pared to expect the statements on this head, in regard 
to Scotland, where the education of the children is 
neglected to a far greater extent than is commonly 
bellesed: where a comparatively small number can 
write; where, though perhaps the majority can read, 
many cannot; and where, with some honorable ex- 
ceptions, it seems certain that the care once bestow- 
ed on the instruction of the young has ceased to be 
exemplary. 


The Report from Scotland says,— 


The want of- education, so general among these 
people, which has surprised me, is to be attributed to 
their being for so long a period of the day confined to 
the factories. The overseers of the small mills, 
when the proprietors are absent, uniformly declare 
their aversion to the present long hours of working, 
as injurious to the health of the workers, and as ren- 
dering their education impossible. It is, upon the 
whole, impossible to doubt that the young workers 
must be so much fatigued by the very long hours of 
labor, that they cannot be so fit to receive instruction 
as other young people, and that they have too little 
time for being at school even to enable them to learn 
to read, write, and understand accounts tolerably. 
Want of education cannot fail to have an unfavora- 
ble influence on their morals. 

The result is, that, for the whole of England, there 
are stated to be of the work-people, able to read, 
43,327,that is, 86 out of every 100; not able to read, 
7,170, that is, 14 out of every 100; able to write, 
21,488, that is, 43 out of every 100 ; notable to write, 
29,009, that is, 57 out of every 100: for the while of 
Scotland there are returned, as able to read, 28,256, 
that is, 96 out of every 100; not able to read, 1,230, 
that is, 4 out of every 100; able to write, 15,794, Mat 
is, 53 out of every 100; not able to write, 13,692, that 
is. 47 ont of every 100. This, it must be observed is 
the account of the people themselves of their own 
condition; and it may be presumed that where so 
many do not read at all, and so very large a portion 
is totally unable to write, the knowledge of reading 
cannot in general be very perfect; and that of those 
who do not write, few or none are able to read wri- 
tine. or know any thing of accounts, or have the 
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phy, geometry, or drawing. 

This is, in part, a direct consequence of the fac- 
tory system. The operations of the factory have 
created what may be called an unnatural demand 
for children, the children employed in them being 
occupied with the business of the factory, at the time 
when children of like age are at school. The whole 


slightest acquaintance with the elements of geogra- | 


to develope the intellectual or the moral faculties of 
man. The dull routine of a ceaseless drudgery, in 
which the same mechanical process is incessantly re- 
peated, resemblea the torment of Sisyphus. The 
toil, like the rock, recoils perpetually on the wearied 
operative. The mind gathefs neither stores nor 


| stréngth from the constant extension and retraction 


| of the same muscles. 


of the time ordinarily devoted to education is thus’ | 


occupied in factory labor; and no other time is set 
apart for instruction, at least no time which can be 
profitably spent in the acquisition of knowledge ; for 
no child can attend to the things commonly taught 
in aschool after twelve or thirteen hours’ labor in a 
factory: consequently the evening school is useless. 
On the other hand, one.day in the week is insufficient 
for education, even if it were right to occupy in men- 
tal labor the only day of rest from bodily chee: con- 
sequently the Sunday school is at once inadequate 
and inappropriate. 


The following picture of the condition of 
the manufacturing population, was drawn by 
Dr. Kay, in 1832, now one of the Poor Law 
Commissioners. 


The population employed in the cotton factories, 
rises at - o’clock in the morning; works in the 
mills from six till eight o’clock, and returns home for 
half an hour or forty minutes, to breakfast. This 
meal generally consists of tea or coffee, with a little 
bread. Oatmeal porridge is sometimes, but of late, 
rarely used, and chiefly by the men; but the stimulus 
of tea is preferred, and especially by the women. 
The tea is almost always of a bad, and sometimes of 
a deleterious quality ; the infusion is weak, and little 
or no milk is added. The operatives return to the 
mills and workshops until twelve o’clock, when an 
hour is allowed for dinner. , 

Amongst those who obtain the lower rates of wa- 

s, this meal generally consists of boiled potatoes. 

he mess of potatoes is put into one large dish; 
melted lard and butter are~poured upon them, and 
a few pieces of fried fat bacon are sometimes min- 
gled with them, and but seldom a little meat. 

Those who obtain better wages, or families whose 
aggregate income is larger, add a greater proportion 
of animal food to this meal, at least three times in the 
week; but the quantity consumed by the laboring 
population is not great. The family sits round the 
table, and each rapidly appropriates his portion ona 
plate, or, they all plunge their spoons into the dish, 
and with an animal eagerness satisfy the cravings 
of their appetite. At the expiration of the hour, they 
are all again employed in the workshops or mills, 
where they generally again indulge in the use of tea, 
often mingled with spirits, accompanied by a little 
bread. Oatmeal or putatoes are, however, taken by 
some, a second time in the evening. 

The population nourished on this aliment, is 
crowded into one dense mass, in cottages, separated 
by narrow, unpaved, and almost pestilential streets, 
in an atmosphere loaded with smoke and the exha- 
lations of a large manufacturing city. The opera- 
tives are congregated in rooms and workshops, du- 
ring twelve hours of the day, in an enervating heated 
atmosphere, which is frequently loaded with dust or 
filaments of cotton, or impure from constant respira- 
tion, or from other causes. They are engaged in an 
employment which absorbs their attention, and unre- 
mittfigly employs their physical engergies. They 
are drudges who watch the movements, and assist 
the operations of a mighty material force, which toils 
with an energy unconscious of fatigue. The perse- 
vering labor of the operative must rival the mathe- 
matial precision, the incessant motion and the ex- 
haustless power of the machine. 

Prolonged and exhausting labor, continued from 
day to day, and from year to year, is not calculated 


The intellect slumbers in 
supine inertness ; but the grosser parts of our nature 
attain a rank developement. ‘To condemn man to 


| such severity of toil is, in some measure, to cultivate 








in him the habits of an animal. He becomes reck- 
less—he disregards the distinguishing appetites and 
habits of his species—he neglects the comforts and 
delicacies of life—he lives in squalid wretchedness, 
on meagre food, and expends his superfiuous gains 
in debauchery. 

Hence, besides the negative results—the total 
abstraction of every moral and intellectual stimulus— 
the absence of variety—banishment from the grate- 
ful air and the cheering influence of light,—the phys- 
ical energies are exhausted by incessant toil and 
imperfect nutrition. Having been subjected to the 
prolonged labor of an animal—his physica) energy 
wasted—his mind in supine imaction—the artisan 
has neither moral dignity, nor intellectual nor organ- 
ic strength, to resist the seductions of appetite. His 
wife and children, too frequently subjected to the 
same process, are unable to cheer his remaining 
moments of leisure. Domestic economy iz neglected, 
domestic comforts are unknown. A meal of the 
coarsest food is prepared with heedless haste, and 
devoured with equal precipitation. Home has no 
other relation to him than that of shelter—few 
pleasures are there—it chiefly presents to him a scene 
of physical exhaustion, from which he is glad to es- 
cape. Himself impotent of all the distinguishing 
aims of his species, he sit.ks into sensual sloth, or 
revels in more degrading licentiousness. His house 
is ill fernished, uncleanly, often ill ventilated, per- 
haps damp; his food, for want of forethought and 
domestic economy, is meagre and innutricious; he 
is debilitated and hypochondriacal, and falls the vic- 
tim of dissipation. 

In 1840 a Select Committee, of which Lord 
Ashley was chairman, was appointed by the 
House of Commons to inquire into the opera- 
tion of the Act for the regulation of mills and 
factories, passed in 1833, and to report their ob- 
servations and opinions, together with the min- 
utes of evidence taken before them. This 
committee summoned before them the Factory 
Inspectors, mill owners and other persons prac- 
tically acquainted with the subject, and have 
submitted from time to time six Reports, gon- 
taining minutes of evidence which fill 869 folio 
pages. This evidence makes it very manifest 
that the law of 1833 has been productive of 
much good, and put an end to many of the 
evils which made the interference of the legis- 
lature necessary. Its restrictions, however, 
are in many cases evaded with impunity, and 
the advantages of education are not secured to 
children in factories to the extent that was 
contemplated by the friends of the measure. 
It is also made very evident, that the protection 
of the legislature should be extended to children 
who are employed in mills for the manufacture 
of silk and lace, as well as in other depart- 
ments of labor. 

The first Report of this Committee is devo- 
ted to the evidence given by Leonard Horner, 
who has been an Inspector of Factories since 
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1833. Mr. Horner has since published a very 
valuable pamphlet, “On rue EMpLoyMent oF 
CHILDREN IN FacTorRIES AND OTHER WORKS,” 
from which we make the following extracts: 


The wealth of a country surely depends, in no in- 
considerable degree, on the people uke are engaged 
in works of industry, being capable of performing 
the greatest possible amount of labor in a given 
time, without impairing their health; for it will cost 

‘a great deal less to maintain, in food, clothes, and 
lodging, two strong healthy men employed to per- 
form a piece of work, than would be required if we 
had to employ three men to do the same work, be- 
cause of their inferior muscular powers. To culti- 
vate the intelligence, and increase the probability of 
useful inventions, by improving the natural faculties 
of the working classes, must also be considered a 
source of national wealth; and to be spared the ex- 
pense of the repression and punishment of crime 
seems no less clearly an-important element in na- 
tional prosperity. Now unless every possible chance 
be given /o the child of growing up healthy and 
strong, unless his natural intelligence be cultivated 
and drawn out, unless moral and religious principles 
be early implanted in him, so as to become a part 
of his nature, what chance have we of his growing 
up to be a healthy, strong, intelligent, ingenious, 
honest, and right-principled man, a useful and orderly 
citizen ? 

It is in vain that we establish schools, ifthe children 
have no time to attend them: if the children of our 
working classes are to be raised from their present 
degraded condition, by means of education, it is obvi- 
ous that it can only be done by securing to them, in 
the first instance, the time necessary for it. If, in 
order to be allowed to make a profit by the labour of 
children, it were made a condition, that the child 
shall not thereby be deprived of the means of obtain- 
ing a suitable education, it would be so far an adop- 
Aion of a compulsory system; but one both gentle and 
reasonable, and, at the same time, most extensively 
efficacious. 

As to the alleged encroachment on parental au- 
thority—if the parent does his duty to his child, if 
he takes due care of his health, and gives him such 
advantages of education as are within his reach, 
he will not know of the existence of the law, for he 
will have already done all that the law requires. 
Parental authority confers no right on a father wan- 
tonly to mutilate the little finger of his child; ought 
he to be permitted to do what is a thousand times 
worse, to enfeeble him and spread disease through 
his whole frame, to leave him as low in intelligence 
as a brute, and to infect him with the most danger- 
ous of all pestilences, a corrupt, depraved mind? If 
the father has his natural rights, so has the child; 
and if the father robs him of these, the State must 
become his guardian, and restore them to him. 

The increasing tendency to employ children, and 
for such a number of hours daily as is ruinous both 
to their physical and moral condition, in order to 
cheapen production, in almost all branches of indus- 
uy and the growing, unnatural, and vicious practice 
of parents making their children work, to enable 
themselves to live in idleness and profligacy, can only 
be checked by some law of general application. I 
cannot see that it would be in any respect inconsist- 
ent with sound principle, to pass a general law to the 
following effect; applicable to all children who are 
let out to work for hire, away from the houses of 
their parents: 

1. That no child under eight years of age shall be 
allowed to work in any description of labour 
whatsoever. 

2. That no child under thirteen years of age shall 
be allowed to work more than half a day ; the 
day being divided by the ordinary dining hour 





of the working classes, in the place where the 
child works. - 

. That no child under thirteen years of age shall 
be allowed to work before five o’clock in the 
morning, or after eight o’clock at night. 

. That the parent, or other person deriving bene- 
fit from the wages of the child, shall be obliged 
to lay aside a certain portion of the child’s own 
earnings for its own education; and shall be 
required to produce weekly to the employer a 
certificate, in proof that the child has attended 
school for at least two hours daily, on five days 
of the preceding week, until he has completed 
his thirteenth year. 

The example of England has not been lost 
upon other countries in Europe. Mr. Horner 
in the pamphlet, from which the above extract 
is taken, gives a review of the legislation of 
several of them respecting the employment and 
education of children in factories and other 
works, from which the following pages are 
mostly taken. ; 


V. PRUSSIA. ’ 

The King of Prussia, in conSequence of a 
Report from General von Horn, that the health 
and bodily vigor of the population of manu- 
facturing towns and districts were imferior to 
those in the agricultural, directed his ministers 
to institute an inquiry into the*facts and the 
causes. From their investigation, and the 
unanimous testimony of the provincial author- 
ities, who were examined on the subject, it ap- 
peared that a large number of children, in the 
earliest stages of their physical development, 
were employed in manufactures, in excessive 
and long continued labor, frightfully dispropor- 
tionate to their infantine powers. In Berlin, 
for example, 1510 young persons of both sexes, 
from eight to eighteen years of age, were found 
to be employed in factories from eleven to four- 
teen hours daily in continuous labor, and the 
same thing was going on toa still greater 
extent, comparatively, in the Rhenish Provin- 
ces. Such employment precludes, in general, 
all exercise in the open air, and causes injuries 
which can be traced to the positions in which 
they work, cither sitting, or standing in a stoop- 
ing posture, or continually movihg some one 
part of the body. They are almost always 
employed in highly heated apartments, in which 
the artificial temperature must often rise to the 
highest degree that is bearable. The atmos- 
phere of these rooms besides, is often loaded 
with particles of the material used in the man- 
ufactories, and these positively noxious sub- 
stances must pcre 5 be swallowed by the 
children, to the inevitable injury of their health, 
This is the case for example, in pin manufac- 
tories and in cotton spinning. In some facto- 
ries the children are kept in constant employ- 
ment in the night time. Such an unnatural 
mode of life is evidently calculated to repress 
the physical growth, and to sow in the body 
the seeds of ill-health in their earliest years. 
It puts a stop, in like proportion, to their intel- 
lectual and moral advancement ; for it deprives 
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them of all opportunity, capability, and power 
of mental development, and of the full advanta- 
ges of school instruction. 

It was in the densely peopled manufacturing 
parts of the Rhenish Provinces, that these strik- 
ing and lamentable evils were most apparent ; 
and in the last Diet of the Provincial States held 
there, the following resolutions, as to the neces- 
sity of a protecting law, were embodied in the 
form of a special petition :— 

1. That children who have not completed 
their ninth year shall not be allowed to 
work in factories. 

2. That children shall not be admitted into 

~ factories unless they shall produce proof 
of having attended school fur three years ; 
except local circumstances should render 
deviation a from this condition necessary ; 
which however must be inquired into, and 
regulated by the local magistrates, 

3. That children shall not be allowed to 
work in factories more than ten hours a 
day, at the most. 

4, That in the course of these ten working 
hours the children shall have two hours of 
intervals of rest, one of which shal Ibe at 
noon, when they shall have exercise in 
the open air. 


The resolutions 1, 2, and 4, were carried 
unanimously, the third by a majority of 60 to 
9; this minority wishing to fix the limit of em- 
ployment at eleven hours daily. 

These resolutions, which were strongly sup- 

rted by the Government Commissary at the 
Diet, appeared to the Ministers of State to form 
an appropriate ground-work, in all essential 
particulars, for the wished-for law; and, accord- 
ingly, they were mainly followed in framing the 
regulations for the employment of the young 
operatives in factories, which were drawn up 
by the Minister of the Interior and of Police. 


Recurations for the employment of the young 

operatives in Manufactories. 

I. No child who shall not have completed his ninth 
year, shall be employed in daily labor in any 
manufactory, or in the works attached to mines. 

II. No one, whe shall not have completed his six- 
teenth year, shall be employed in any of the be- 
fore mentioned works, unless he shall’ previously 
have received, during three years, regular school 
instruction, or shall prove, by a certificate from the 
school authorities, that he can read his mother 
tongue with fluency, and has made a beginning 
in learning to write. 

No exception trom this Regulation shall be allow- 
ed, unless the owner of the manufactory shall secure 
education to the young persons employed, by estab- 
lishing and maintaining a school upon his premises. 
The judging of the fulfilment of this condition shall 
belong to the provincial governments, who, in this 
case, shall fix the proportion between the time for 
school and the time for work. 

III. No young person who shall not have completed 
his sixteenth year, shall be employed in any of the 
before-mentioned works for a longer time than ten 
hours in any one day. 

But the local police magistrates are empowered to 
grant an extension of these hours of labor, when the 
regular employment in the before-mentioned works 





shall have been interrupted, either by natural causes 

or by accidents, when a making up of time lost 

thereby is requisite. But this additional time shall 
not exceed one hour in any one day, nor be contin- 
ued for a longer period than four weeks at most. 

LV. During the hours of work fixed by the foregoing 
regulations, the operatives shall have an interval 
of a quarter of an hour’s rest in the forenoon and 
the afternoon; and at noon, one entire hour be- 
sides ; and on each of those occasions they shall 
have the opportunity of taking exercise in the open 
air. 

V. All employment of the said young persons before 
five o’clock in the morning, or after nine o’clock 
at night, or upon Sundays, or upon sacred festival 
days, is expressly prohibited. 

VI. Operatives belonging’to any Christian sect, who 
shell nat have yet received the Holy Sacrament, 
shall not be employed in any of the before-men- 
tioned works during those hours set apart by their 
regular pastors for their instruction, preparatory 
to their confirmation. : 

Vil. The proprietors of the before-mentioned works, 
employing young persons therein, are ordered to 
keep an exact and full register of their names, 
ages, residences, parents, and of the date of their 
admission; to have the said register always in the 
factory ; and, when required, to produce the same 
to the officers of police and to the school author- 
ities. 

~ VIE. Masters of the said works, or their authorized 

agents, who shall violate any of the preceding 

regulations, shall be punished by a penalty of not 

less than one, and not exceeding five thalers (three 

to fifteen shillings) for each child so illegally em- 
loyed. 

In case of the register prescribed by regulation 
VII. not having been made out or regularly *kept, a 
penalty of not less than one, and not exceed ing five 
thalers, shall be imposed for a first offence; fora 
second offence, the penalty shall not be less than 
five, and shall not exceed filty thalers (7/. 10s.): and 
the local police authorities shall have the power, at 
any time, to cause the before-mentioned register to 
be made out or completed, at the expense of the 

arty contravening the law; which expenses may be 
evied without further process, by the said author- 
ities. 

IX. The legal provisions respecting the duty of 
parents to send their children to schodl are in no 
respect changed by the preceding regulations. 
Nevertheless, the provincial governments shall 
take care, in the case of children employed in fac- 
tories, who are of the age that imposes the neces- 
sity of attending school, that the hours for their 
attending school shall interfere as little as possible 
with the internal arrangements of the factory. 

X. The Ministers for the regulation of Medical 
Affairs, of Police, and of Finance, are empower- 
ed to make such sanatory regulations, and such 
other regulations anpeens the morals of the 
factory operatives,as shall be necessary for their 
health and moral character; and the penalties 
that may be imposed by such regulations shall 
not exceed fifty thalers, ar a period of imprison- 
ment corresponding to that rate of pecuniary fine. 

Berlin, the 9th of March, 1839. 


The above Regulations were approved and 
declared to have the force of law, a the King, 
in April, 1839, 


VI. SWITZERLAND. 

In the Canton of Argovia there are several 
cotton spinning mills. The hours of work are 
from six in the morning to eleven in the fore- 
noon, and from twelve to half past seven in the 
evening. The State does not allow any child- 
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ren to be admitted to work ‘in them under 
fourteen years of age, which is, perhaps, the 
most rigid law on this subject in force ; and the 


mill-owners are obliged to educate the children | 


they employ. Education is there, as elsewhere 
in Switzerland, compulsory. 

The Canton of Zurich ranks first, for the ex- 
tent of its cotton spinning factories. No child- 
ren under ten years gf age are allowed to work 
in them, and Mr. Symons states that the clergy 
look very sharply after the enforcement of the 
law. The children may work twelve hours a 
day, but they must go to school at least half a 
day in the week. 

VII AUSTRIA. 

The hours of factory labor in Austria are 
cruelly long, being frequently, in the factories 
in the interior, fifteen hours a day, exclusive of 
meal time, and not unfrequently, seventeen 
hours. The fate of the unhappy children has 
excited some animadversion, and the question 
of shortening the hours of work is occupying 
the attention of the Government. The law, at 

resent is more attentive to their minds than it 
is to their bodies; for no child can be employ- 
ed in a factory who has not been, and does not 
produce a certificate of having been, a certain 
number of sessions at school. 


VIII. RUSSIA. 

The Emperor, so early as in 1833, directed 
the Council of Manufactures to require of the 
owners of factories, that they should not de- 
bilitate the children by daily labor prolonged 
beyond just limits, and that they should do eve- 
ry thing in their power to obtain for all the 
children, and especially for those belonging to 
the inhabitants of Moscow, an education suita- 
ble to their sphere of life ; either by the estab- 
lishment of schools, or courses of instruction 
in the factories themselves, or by sending the 
children to other schools. The same depart- 
ment of the Council of Manufactures was like- 
wise directed to see to the enforcement of these 
measures. 

At a later period the Emperor, during his 
stay at Moscow, about the end of the year 1837, 
was pleased to issue a farther order, that the 
necessary steps should be taken to preserve as 
much as possible the children employed in fac- 
tories from the contagion of vice, and to pro- 
cure for them a religious education. For the 
purpose of accomplishing that salutary object, 
It is ia yo to open in the seventeen parochi- 
al schools recently establised at Moscow, Sun- 
day schools for these children, where they shall 
be instructed in religion, and taught to read, to 
write, and to draw ; the two sexes separately ; 
and to make it obligatory upon the manufactur- 
ers to see that the children they employ do at- 
tend these schools. 


, IX. FRANCE. 
In 1820, the importance of taro. child- 
ren from the consequences of premature and 





excessive labor, attracted the attention of en- 

lightened educators and statesmen in France. 

In 1828 and 1835, the Industrial Society of 

Mulhausen petitioned the government in refer- 

ence to it. In 1837 the subject was taken up 

by the Minister of Commerce, who collected 
information by means of circulars from every 
part of the kingdom. ‘the report prepared in 
his office, showed that children were employed 
as early as siz and seven years of age, and gen- 
erally at eight and nine; and from, twelve to 
sixteen hours a day; that they were subjected 
to night work ; that their intellectual education, 
as well as health and morals, were shamefully 
neglected. In 1838, the Minister of Commerce 
pledged himself to bring forward a measure of 
relief and protection, which was finally present- 
ed to the Chamber of Peers on the 11th of 

January, 1840. This bill was referred to a 

committee, consisting. among others, of Baron 

Charles Dupin, the Baron de Gerando, and M. 

Cousin, the former Minister of Public Instruc- 

tion. This committee devoted themselves to 

the work with great earnestness, and after 
much research agreed on a report. 

Extracts from the Report to the Chamber of 
Peers, by the Baron Cuarves Dupin, in the name 
of the Committee appointed to examine the Bill 
relative to the labor of children in factories. 
We beg leave to render an account of our exam- 

ination of the Bifl presented by the Government, 
for the purpose of protecting the children employed 
in the factories. No subject of greater importance 
could be submitted to the consideration of the friends 
of humanity. 

The vast competition that subsits among the in- 
dividuals who in every country are engaged in the. 
same branch of industry; the competition, no less 
formidable, among nations producing the same de- 
scriptions of manufacture, and struggling to obtain 
some advantage, are the most general causes of that 
fatal tendency in the present day to prolong, beyond 
all just bounds, the duration of daily labor. 

That disposition is excited by additional motives, 
and becomes more dangerous in those establish- 
ments where “production depends on agents whose 
strength is inexhaustible, and insensible to fatigue ; 
such as the moving powers of water and steam. 


- Thus, in manufactures, that progress which we ad- 


mire so much on account of the ingenuity that has 
been displayed by the inventor, may lead to conse- 
quences the most fatal to health, and even to human 
life ; the workmen becoming, in some degree, sacri- 
fices to the great impelling powers we derive from 
inanimate nature. 

If the immoderate thirst of gain leads some mas- 
ters of manufacturing establishments to work their 
people to such an extent, that nature is no longer 
able to restore the strength lost in the labor ex- 
pended by a full-grown and robust man, judge then 
what must be the degree of enfeeblement into which 
young persons, and especially children, must fall 
when they are subjected to the same unmeasured 
daily toil? What must be the consequence of such 
over-work? rapidly declining health, diseases en- 
gendered by the occupation, premature and serious 
infirmities. Such of the .younger operatives as do 
not become victims to this barbarity, arrive at man- 
hood with broken constitutions and enervated pow- 
ers, and afflicted with complaints which prove for 
the most part incurable. 

After a scrupulous examination of the facts proved 
in regard to a certain number of factories o — 
extent, belonging to wealthy proprietors, and em- 
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ploying a large number of children, we affirm, on 
the testimony of eye-witnessess every way worthy of 
credit, that there are entire towns and districts in 
which certain descriptions of manufacture form the 
chief occupation of the people, where the age at 
which children are admitted, and the hours they 
are required to work, exceed those limits which 
ought in justice to be assigned to both. 

Desirous of ascertaining the amount of difference 
in respect of strength and bodily vigor at the age of 
manhood, between individuals in those parts of 
France which are almost exclusively agricultural 
and those parts of it where manufactures chiefly 
prevail, the following table was drawn up: 


Comparison between ten of the principal Manufac- 
turing Departments, and ten of those principally 
Agricultural. 


a Manufac. 


Depart. 


371 130 
licensed. __ licensed. 


Agricul. 
Depart. 


Results compared. 
Number of inhabitants em- 
es in trade, who are 
i 


censed* per 10,000 hec- 
tarest of —— 
Principal sum paid for licen- 
9,917 
francs. 


1,128 


ces, for all descriptions of 
francs. 


trade, per 10,000 hectares 
of territory, 

Infirm or deformed persons} 
unfit for military service, 
for every 10,000 young 
men fit for the service, 

Number of inhabitants ne- 
cessary tosupply an able- 442 408 
bodied soldier to the an- inhab. inhab. 
nual contingent, 


4,029 


9,930 
rejected. 


rejected. 


Thus it appears from the-above table, that in the 
Same extent of territory, the ten manufacturing de- 
partments give three times as many licensed trades- 
men, and pay nine times as much for licenses, as the 
ten departments which are chiefly agricultural. In 
addition to these results, there-are other facts which 
we have collected from the latest proceedings of the 
Councils of Revision§ in the recruiting service. 

In 10,000 young men, capable of supporting the 
fatigues of ages | service, the ten agricultural de- 
partments give only 4,029 infirm or deformed per- 
sons ; while the ten departments which are chiefly 
manufacturing, give 9,930 infirm or deformed per- 
sons. These numbers are the averages of the ten 
departments; but we find in the department of 

he Marne _— - 10,309 infirm or deformed. 
* The LowerSeine 11,9909 — - 

The Eure -- - 14,451 — _ 

Such immense disproportions ought not to be look- 
ed upon with indifference by the legislature ; they are 
prools of deep and grievous wounds ; they show that 





* Habitans industriels patentés. All persons following 
a handicraft trade, or engaged in any description of com- 
merce, must take out a license before they can exercise their 
calling, and must pay the sum charged for the license, 
which varies according to the particular branch of industry. 
This impost consists of two parts; Ist, the principle, which 
is the sum originally fixed when the tax was first imposed ; 
and, 2dly, the additions which have been made from time to 
time to the principal sum, for the purpose of raising a fund 
to meet certain charges cormected with commerce. 

t A hectare is equal to rather more than two English acres. 

: — the young men of 20 years of age, liable by law 
to military service, are examined, those are caimieel Ghe 
have diseases or deformities which render them unfit, or are 
below a certain height. 

$ These councils are composed one half of the military 
and one half of the civil author.ties, ‘the prefect of the de- 
partment being thepresident. It is before this tribunal that 
all the young men of 20 years of age, liable by law to serve 


in thearmy, are one by one examined with the greatest care; . 


and they decide whether the person is fit or not. The pro- 
ceedings of this council are very important, and are con- 
ducted with great impartiality. 





there must be individual suffering of the most af- 
flicting kind ; they render the country weak in mili- 
tary powers, and poor in all the occupations of peace.* 
We should blush for the state of our agriculture, if 
we could only rear for its operations so sinall a pro- 
portion of oxen and horses able to work, in compar- 
ison of so large a number of weak and mis-shapen 
animals. 

The exercise of a pretended right of selling, with- 
out control or restraint the strength, the health, the 
very lives of their children, ve would have the law 
deny, brand, and chastise, in the persons of the pa- 
rents, who show themselves unworthy of the name. 
We do not think that this end can be accomplished 
by local and special regulations, transitory in their 
nature, and which may be revoked, and which would 
apply a restricted and tardy remedy to such offences 
—to such crimes. We must anticipate them by 
legislative enactments, which shall be general and 
permanent; which shall be at once provident and 
omnipotent. 

* * * * * 

We recommend that protection should be extended 
to all children employed, Ist, in factories, works and 
workshops for spinning, or for weaving or printing 
fabrics, whgtever the raw material may be. 

2dly, To all factories, works, and workshops, where 
the mechanical moving power is inanimate, such as 
water, steam, &c., because those kinds of moving 
power not requiring any rest to recover their strengt 
there is a tendency to continue the labor beyon 
what human powers can bear. 

*3dly, To oil tretasion, works, and workshops, em- 
ploying acon:inued heat, such as glass works, pot- 
teries, &c. 

” * * * * * 

On this point [the limit, below which children ought 
not to be employed in daily and continuous labor, } 
we have endeavored, by every means in our power, 
to profit by the experience both of France and of 
other countries. In England, the lowest age is nine 
by the law of 1833. In Prussia, the same limits of 
nine and sixteen have been adopted for all descrip- 
tions of manufacture. In Austria, children are ad- 
mitted at eight. Wepropose that no children shall 
be admissible under eight years of age. 

Among none of the nations who are our rivals in 
manufactures it is permitted for young persons un- 
der sixteen to work, in ordinary cases, more than 
twelve out of the twenty-four hours. Those nations, 
however, might have been induced to exceed just 
limits, from the fear of allowing other nations who 
do not fix any limits, to have an advantage over them. 
But so far from being stopped in her humane course 
by such sordid considerations, Prussia, which placed 
herself at the head of the commercial union of Ger- 
many, did not fear to establish a duration of labor 
even two hours a day less than the highest limit fixed 
by the English law. With such facts before us, we 
could not, we thought, under any pretext, propose 
a higher maximum than twelve hours, as determined 
on by the latter power. 

Another object of the highest importance is that of 
night-work, which in some places they are cruel 
enough to make continuous, even in the case of ap- 
he of‘nine, eight, and seven years ofage. The 

nglish law protects, with a most praiseworthy se- 
verity, the young operatives against this evil, a spe- 
cies of work most dangerous both to health and 
morals ; for it extends the protection to young per- 
sons of eighteen years of age. We have contented 


* The fearful consequences that arise from excessive lae 
bor in childhood and youth, may be judged of from the fol- 
lowing facts:—In Normandy, for every 100 men strong 
enough to be passed as recruits for the army, there were re- 
jected 170 young men of 20 years of age at Rouen, 200 at 
Elbeuf, and 500 at Bolbec, ail manufacturing towns.— Speech 
of the Baron Ch. Dupin, Moniteur of March 7, 1840. 
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ourselves with proposing that habitual working in 
the night should not be allowed with young persons 
under sixteen, and that employing children under 
twelve years in the nightqhould be absolutely pro- 
hibited. 

With regard to thoce works in which a fire must 
necessarily be kept up night and day, we require, in 
the name of humanity, that they shall not employ in 
the night any workers under sixteen years of age. 

We propose, as a positive enactment, that children 
and young persons shall not be allowed to work on 
the holydays prescribed by law. 

We have to be provided by royal ordinances, is 
sued in the form of regulations by the’ executive, 
such general measures as may from time to time be 
deemed necessary ; in the first place, to secure a re- 
turn to, and a maintenance of, correct conduct and 
public decency in the places where the people work ; 
and, in the second place, to provide for the continu- 
ance of the secular and religious instruction of the 
children. We may, on thie subject, bring forward 
as an example the factories in the United States of 
America, where large numbers of young persons of 
both sexes are brought togethey, without the occur- 
rence of any of that deplorable immorality which 
has called forth so many complaints relative to the 
factories in Alsace, Picardy, French Flanders, and 
especially in Normandy. 

n a discourse that was drawn up for the purpose 
of showing the relations subsisting between morals, 
education, and manufactures, a comparison has been 
made between the nineteen richest and chief manu- 
facturing departments, and the s/zly-nine other de- 
partments; from which it appears, that in thé nine- 
teen there are so many persons engaged in factories, 
works, and trade, that they pay seventeen millions 
of francs for their trading licenses ; while the si.rly- 
nine pay no more than thirteen millions. But in 
the nineteen departments, the public prosecutions 
for crimes against the person have amounted to one 
for every 10,805 inhabitants, while in the sixty-nine 
they did not exceed one for every 13,137. In pros- 
ecutions for crimes against property, they have 
amounted, in the nineteen departments, to one for 
every 4792 inhabitants ; while in the sixty-nine, the 
amounted to not more that one for every 8608. It 
appears, therefore, that in those parts of the king- 
dom where mechanical trades prevail, and which are 
the principal seats of manufactdres, and in which 
large numbers of children are employed, it is become 
a matter of vi al interest to bring back the working 
classes, by commencing with those of the most tender 
years, to principles of order and morality, to a respect 
for the security of persons and property, and toa 


reverence for the laws and for religion. 
* * * 


* * 


It has been our desire to afford you the means of 
giving an additional proof to France, of the deep and 
unceasing interest for her prosperity which animates 

ou, when the question a you is the passing of a 
aw tending to improve the condition of your fellow- 
citizens, and to renderthe lot of the working classes 
more happy, by providing for their health, their edu- 
cation, and their morals; in a word, when the object 
is to add to those physical, intellectual, and religious 
possessions, which constitute the welfare, honor, and 
a sy of a wise and powerful nation. 

« The above Report was presented to the 
Chamber on the 22d of February, 1840, and 
was taken into consideration a fortnight after- 
wards. A most animated and interesting dis- 
cussion upon the bill took place in the Cham- 
ber, which began on the 4th of March, and was 


continued during six successive sittings. 

The first and part of the second day’s de- 
bates were upon the general principles of the 
law. The Slowing extracts will show the 





sentiments entertained by the principal speak- 
ers on the Icading features of the measure :— 

Tue Duxs pve Prasuin. Some years ago, in this 
chamber, I had the honor to be named reporter of a 
committee appointed to inquire into the matter con- 
tained in a petition from the factory owners of Mul- 
hausen, a town essentially manufacturing; and, al- 
though the object of the law on which we are now 
engaged be to check or put restraints upon the cu- 
pidity of people engaged in trade, I must, on this 
occasion, do them the justice to say, that many of 
the merclmnts und manufacturers of Mulhausen, the 
proprietors of very considerable establishments, did 
themselves desire to adopt come very sensible meas 
ures to prevent children working more than eight 
hours a day, including their meal times; and, at 
their own expense, they set up schools in their fac- 
tories for the education of the children.* But these 
worthy men and true philanthropists were obliged to 
abandon their benevolent arrangements, for they 
could not induce others in the same trade to adopt 
then; and as the generality of the manufacttrers 
worked the children four or five hours~a day moré 
than they did, they obtained a great advantage, so 
that the more humane persons would have been 
ruined by the competition. ‘They presented a peti- 
tion to this chamber, praying the government to 
pass a law to limit the ages and hours of work, and 
especially the latter. You see, therefore, that our 
manufacturers have been the first to ask for this law ; 
and manufacturers in other parts of France have in 
like manner come forward in the cause of humanity 
and public morals. 

Tre Count Cuottet.—Great exertions have 
been made to put an end to the traffic in black peo- 
ple, and most justly so; but ought we not to be 
quite as anxious to put down the traffic in white peo- 
ple? And can we otherwise designate that odious 
traffic so often carried on between unnatural parenta 
and avaricious manufacturers, who extort from un. 
happy children a labor beyond their strength. I see 
no difference in the two descriptions of slave-trade 
than this—that in the one the slave is sold; in the 
other, he is let out for hire. 

Tue Baron Movunter.--The most lamentable 
consequence of this overworking of children is not, 
the direct injury done to their health, for the hu-~ 
manity of manufacturers, we must hope, woul put, 
a stop to that when such fatal consequences are ap- 

arent; but that which they can never put a stop to, 
is the annihilation of all moral sentiment, which in- 
deed has no chance of ever being developed. When 
a child, in place of enjoying the sports of youth, or 
looking around on the works of creation and of hu- 
man contrivance—in place of his senses and his 
reason being thus gradually brought forth, is obli- 
ged to repeat the whole day the same mechanical 
motions, and after that toilsome work, must seek the 





*It is most gratifying on this occasion to be able to 
draw attention to the enlightened and generous ef- 
forts of some of the citizens of Mulhausen,.a:town 
self-created, almost in our own time, and which by 
the talents and exertions of its inhabitants has risen 
with a wonderful rapidity ; a town where the daugh- 
ters of the most wealthy of the manufacturers deem 
it a duty and a pleasure, to devote a portion of their 
time to the education of the female children of the 
working classes, and consider that, in so doing, they 
are maturing and completing their own education; a 
beautiful example of mutual instruction between 
opulence and indigence. The Industrial Society 
of Mulhausen, with the most praiseworthy perse- 
verance, instituted an pa rat as to the measures 
which it would be most advisable for the legislature 
to adopt, in order to restrain within just limits the 
daily labor of the children and young persons em- 
ployed in those very manufactures which constitute. 
the wealth of that town. 
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rest of which he standsso much in need; there re- 
mains not an instant for him to acquire those senti- 
ments which properly belong toa man and a citizen. 

The questions as to the lower limit of age, 
and the number of hours of work underwent 
a long discussion ; no one proposed that child- 
ren should be admitted into any description of 
manufacture under eight years of age, and a 
considerable proportion of the Peers who spoke 
were in favor of nine, but the majority adopted 
eight as recommended by the Committee. 
The recommendation that children from eight 
tu twelve, should not work more than eight 
hours a day, nor between eight at night and five 
in the morning. and that those between twelve 
and sixteen should not work more than twelve 
hours a day, within the same limits, except in 
making up lost time, were agreed to. 

It will hardly be believed in this country, 
but it is nevertheless true, that it has been 
necessary to insert an article in this law abso- 
lutely prohibiting work on Sunday. The ques- 
tion gave rise to a long and animated debate, 
but to the honor of the Chamber, there was an 
entire unanimity as to the necessity and pro- 
priety of preventing this desecration of the 
Sabbath; the discussion wholly turned upon 
the mode in which the clause should be framed. 

M. Cousin, the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion.—Yes, rest on the Sabbath is called for 
by the voice of humanity, of morality, and of 
religion ; and I say this not only as a Peer of 
France, but as a minister of the crown; for 
the administration does but confer honour upon 
themselves in testifying respect for the religion 
of their country. 

Tue Margquis I.aprtact.—-Freedom! Let 
us, gentlemen, be on our guard against being 
constantly imposed upon by that sort of fasci- 
nation which the term is apt to produce upon 
the strongest minds among us. We have, for 
a long time in this country, been apt to make 
a false application of this freedom, which acts 
as a weight upon us, and checks the truly lib- 
eral advancement of our institutions ; we con- 
found liberty, and an abuse of liberty, in many 
things. It is not necessary for me to say that 
true freedom is founded upon a just respect for 
those rules upon which a rightly organised 
state of society depends, and a complete, entire 
observance of them: if they are encroached 
upon, or any thing impedes their free opera- 
tion, there is no longer freedom, but an abuse 
of freedom. 
see among the industrious classes of society a 
general disregard both of the Sabbath and of 
religious festivals; and that it isa common 
custom to work on those days, in order to get 
another holiday, or to make more money. Do 
you think, that in thus allowing things to take 
their course, in making no exertion to direct 
attention to divine and social laws, so moral, 
so wise, so well calculated to promote the in- 
terest of all, we are advancing the cause of 
freedom ? No, gentlemen, we are sanctioning 


Unfortunately in these times, we’ 
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licentiousness. In the history of all nations, | 
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from the earliest times to the date of our Con- 
vention, we find a day of rest in their calendar, 
following a period of labour. It is a natural 
law, imposed by the Géd of nature: man must 
rest after he has toiled; and as, in civilized 
society, labour necessarily brings along with 
it certain relations which are common, so 
ouvht there to be one common day of rest. 

The important question of the education of 
the children occupied nearly the whole of one 
sitting of the Chamber: and some of the most 
eminent men in France, in the present day, 
among whom were M. Cousin, the present 
Minister of Public Instruction ; M. Villemain, 
his predecessor ; the venerable and enlightened 
Baron de Gerando; and the Baron Charles 
Dupin, spoke upon the occasion. 

Tue Doxe pe Prasiin.—Education is extremely 
neglected in the manufacturing districts, for it is 
impossible that children under six years of age can 
have had the least instruction. Undoubtedly we 
must not, in our desire to have them educated, go 
to a mischievous excess, and interfere injuriously 
with their means of subsistence, or the welfare of 
their parents; but education is a nourishment as 
necessary for children as their ordinary food. I 
think the committee have judged wisely in requiring 
that before children are Fa to work, they ought 
to give proof of having attended the primary schools 
for twe years; or that those who propose to employ 
them shall engage to give them, during the day, 
the time necessary for their education. 

M. Cousin. But, as Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, | must make some farther observations on the 
principle involved in these two clauses. This is nei- 
ther more nor less than the principle of compulsion, 
—a principle celebrated in the history of popular 
education. Iam very far from being an enemy to it. 
I have seen it practised in Germany with success, 
and also in some of the democratic cantons of Swit- 
zerland; but I have also seen primary education 
flourishing equally well in Holland, where the prin- 
ciple of compulsion is unknown. It is in that coun- 
try that primary schools have produced their genu- 
ine fruit ; for they have made the Dutch people the 
most industrious and the most moral on the face of 
the earth. Therefore it is, | say, that we must not 
take this principle of compulsion to be an acknowl- 
edged general principle. : 

Remember, too, that constraint is not a good in- 
strument of civilization. The system of exhortation 
has this valuable advantage over that of compulsion ; 
that it is more in accordance with the character of a 
school. A school ought to be a noble asylum, to 
which children will come and in which they will re 
main with pleasure ; to which their parents will send 
them with good will: the principle of freedom ought 
to reign there, for confidence and love cannot be 
commanded ; the cultivation of the human mind, to 
be truly moral, must be neither servile nor forced. 

Is the honorable author of the Report aware of 
the results which, without any system of constraint, 
we have obtained since 1830? “Since 1830, without 
compulsion, for the law forbade it as it does still for. 
bid it, by building schools, by making manifest the 
utility and the honor that belong to them ; and above 
all, by providing better teachers, we have drawn 
to them ‘gradually an additional million of children, 
beyond what existed before the revolution of July. 
Yes, gentlemen, in 1829 there were attending the 
public and private primary schools 969,349 children 
only ; whereas in 1837, there were 1,973,180. These 
numbers relate to boys only. In the girls’ schools 
in 1837 there were 1,110,147, making a total of 
3,083,327 children of both sexes attending school. 
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Now the number of children between five and twelve 
years of age was 4,802,356; consequently, in 1837, 
there were only 1,719,029 children between these 
ages who did not attend the primary schools; and 
from that number is t#be deducted that very con- 
siderable proportion of children who do not go to 
those schools, bat are educated athome. This. gen- 
tlemen, is what has been accomplished in ten years ; 
let us but advance at the same rate, and in ten years 
more, there-will not be a child in this noble land 
which will not have received some education. 

I beg leave to move, therefore, that these two 
clauses be struck out, and that the third clause in 
the article under consideration be thus modified :— 
In place of saying that the masters of the factories 
shall enter in the certificate book the time that the 
child shall have attended the primary schols, which 
is imperative, I propose that he shall say, may have 
attended them, which will operate as a sort of pre- 
mium on school attendance ; for the young operative 
who can show that entry in his certificate book will 
be more readily engaged by other masters. This 
would be a reward or encouragement, but not an in- 
dispensable condition. - 

M. Vittemain (the immediate predecessor of M. 
Cousin. as Minister of Public Instruction). The 
amendment proposed by the committee has no ob 
ject of laying down a principle, or of estabilshing 
a system; but it has doubtless appeared to the com- 
mittee to be proper, that the power which they have 
been called upon to confer should, as a matter of 

rudence, be accompanied by certain conditions. 
he legislature, as the special guardian of every 
one in the state who is a minor, and incompetent to 
take care of himself, might in strictness forbid alto- 
gether the premature employment of children in 
manufactures; but it does not forbid, it only regu- 
lates their labor. Thus, among other provisions, 
dictated by humanity, may it not reasonably stipu- 
late, that a moral and religious education shall be 
secured for the child? Do you see in that any im- 
prudent establishment of a compulsory system in 
primary instruction? By no means: it is nothing 
more than a condition imposed by the law upon the 
exercise of a power conferred by the law. And for 
what purpose is it imposed? Because the power 
given to employ children may hold out a dangerous 
temptation to parents, and increase the chance of the 
neglect of all education, and of all moral training 
among the children of the poor. When a child re- 
mains under the parental roof, however humble it 
may be, provided an enlightened government shall 
have established a sufficient number of schools, that 
child will naturally be sent to school; it will benefit 
by the gratuitous instruction which the law provides, 
and which he has time to avail himself of. But 
when parents have it in their power to send their 
children to a factory from five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and to turn their little strength to profitable 
account, is it not possible that the desire of gain mn | 
be a motive with them to deprive them, as so muc 
lost time, of that leisure which would enable them 
to obtain some useful instruction, and cultivate their 
young minds in some degree? Is it not then just 
that the law should interpose, and say :—“ You may 
send your child to the factory, but on this condition, 
that he shall not be stupified, and that some portion 
of his time shall be reserved for his education.” But 
it has been said that a precaution of this nature 
lowers education ; that to be honored the school must 
be free. Consider, gentlemen, that while employed 
in the stupifying work and routine of the factory, 
this school, however humble, will to the child be a 
source of comfort, of relief, I might almost say of 
leasure. Has not the poor child, after eight or ten 
ours’ repetition of mechanical drudgery, need of 
some rest, when he may hear the name of God, 
listen to moral instruction, and have some moments 
of conscionsness that he is an intelligent being? In 
that point of view, I consider the right claimed by 





the law, as proposed by the committee, to be incon- 
testable. It is not, as has just been said, to impose 
a constraint upon the child in addition to his work, 
but to oblige the manufacturer to show consideration 
for the living creatures he employs. 

Tue Baron pe Geranno. Ought the law which 
is intended to afford protection to the children of the 
working classes, to be confined to the protection of 
the bodily health, or should it be extended to the 
moral health also? Omght it to be a safeguard only 
to the physical powers of the child without regard to 
the more noble, moral, and intellectual powers? 
Ought we to confine ourselves to the care of pre- 
paring a generation which will supply able soldiers 
to the government; or ought we not also to keep in 
view the importance of preparing good and virtuous 
citizens for the state, and estimable men for society ? 
These were the questionswhich we proposed for our 
consideration; and I now state openly and frankly, 
that the ruling sentiment in the committee was, that 
our object should be to improve not only the physical 
condition, but also, and more cnpestelh , the moral 
condition of the children of the working classes. 

There are many things to be done to improve the 
moral condition of the working classes, but the first 
in point of order, that which will be most power- 
fully efficacious, unquestionably, is the improvement 
of education in that class of society. 

But we are told that we wish to introduce the prin- 
ciple of compulsory education into the law; now as 
I have said that I will fully explain all our views, I 
will declare in the {name of the committee, that the 
idea of compulsion never once entered into our 
minds. 

I will not discuss the general principle; the dis- 
tinguished individual who is at the head of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction, entertains the same 
opinion with myself, at least I hope he does, that it 
is asalutary principle. It exists in the United States, 
and in Switzerland, and I never heard any complaint 
of despotic rule, because parents are obliged to send 
their children to the primary schools. I could say 
much in favor of that principle: I could show that 
Article ccclxxxv. of the Civil Code imposes upon 
fathers of families the very obligation that we are 
now contending for, inasmuch as they are required 
to give their children the benefit of education. 
Again, it is said that we are introducing into the 
law a principle of inequality. Our opponents are so 
sincere men, their objections proceed from such a 
right motive, that I do not at all fear to meet them 
on this point. There is no inequality in the law we 
propose ; it is no more than a provision for a special 
object; itis not a general principle that we wish to 
establish, but we wish to provide for a special case; 
and with your leave I will point out the principal 
reasons why children employed in factories form an 
exception, to meet which separate provisions must 
be made. . 

It is right to leave things to their natural course 
so long as there is no obstacle to impede it: we 
should never think of sending an engineer to exam- 
ine the course of a river, unless something was ob- 
structing its free passage. Now, what is the ob- 
struction in this case? Why, that their working 
prevents the children from receiving instruction, 
and is an excuse to those who will not give them 
any. Parents send their children to the factories, 
to derive profit from them: they find it more con- 
venient to receive wages for their labor, than to pay 
for their schooling; and, thus, the parent and the 
manufacturer have a common interest. This is an 
obstruction that we wish to remove. 

There is another class of special circumstances 
which I should wish to explain to you, and | shall 


. have need of all your indulgence in order that I may 


be rightly understood. Human labor is composed 
of two elements, material powgr and intellectual 
power. Now, what is, and what must always be, 
the tendency of human industry ? is it not this,—to 
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endeavor to diminish the amount of the first element, 
the mechanical man, and to exercise that of the sec- 
ond, the intellectual man? Assuming that principle 
to be admitted, what should be the effect of the in- 
vention and multiplication of machinery? Should 
it not evidently be to substitute a mechanical moving 
power for a human power; consequently, to take 
away froma great number of individuals the neces- 
sity of using their muscular powers, but conferring 
upon them, instead, the opportunity of a proportion- 
ate increase of intelligence? But, see what takes 
place in consequence of the progress of that manu- 
facturing skill, about which we boast so much. 
To what does that extreme division of labor lead ? 
Is it not that an individual, even of mature age, is 


same motions? You have read in Adam Smith 
how many work-people are required to make a pin. 
How does it happen that the making of a pin should 
require so many hands? Because the same indi- 
vidual performs the same single operation every day 
of his life, from year’s end to year’s end; and is 
thereby condemned to a mechanical and monotonous 
existence. It is against that tendency that we wish 
to interpose some obstacle. 

In proportion as the discoveries in arts multiply, 
and as we make progress in improvement, in like 
proportion ought the moral and intellectual condition 
of the species to rise: the progress of civilization 
does not depend alone on the increase of wealth ; it 


chiefly depends upon the improved moral and intel- | 
All this has been | 


ectual condition of the population. 
often said, and much better said than I can pretend 
to do; but with your permission I will offer some 
observations which, perhaps, may not yet have been 
made. 

It is important to draw a distinction between an 
apprenticed child and an operative child; and I beg 
you to attend fo the distinction 1 make. The ap- 
prentice is in a course of instruction; I do not say 
that he is taught all he has occasion to know, but 


nevertheless his faculties are exercised in a variety 
of ways; he learns the elements of a process, and 
by and by he becomes more skilful: in short, he 


learns a trade. With the operative child it is very 
different. I will take a very simple instance, from 
the very subject in which we are now engaged. A 
child, that has passed ten years of his life as a 
piercer in a spinning-mill, will have learned noth- 
ing; he will only have acquired the power of doing 
that which might be performed by a brute, for a tol- 
erably docile ape might be taught to do as much. 
We desire therefore that the operative child, con- 
demned to labor at a description of work that is cal- 
culated to reduce him to the condition of a brute, 
may have some compensation by receiving some 
moral and religious training. 

So far from our proposal being an act of tyranny, 
we dare to say that no provision in the law is more 
humane, or more advantageous, either to the master 
or his work-people. We could read to you the very 
interesting testimony which we have received from 
one of the partners in one of the largest manufac- 
turing establishments of France, one in which they 
employ from 1700 to 1800 people. 
for the last 20 years he and his partners had turned 
their agtention to the moral onitiiion of their work- 
people, and that they had gradually succeeded in 
raising it; and that in the same progression the 
produce of their industry im satel in quality and 
quantity. And in truth, gentlemen, there is no bet- 
ter auxiliary to labor than sound morals. Those 
are the best workmen who have upright and honest 
sentiments. Improve the moral condition of the 
working classes, and you will improve their worldly 
condition. 


After several other peers had spoken, the 


amendment of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion was put to the vote, and agreed to. 








He stated, that | 





The discussion of the other clauses of the 
bill occupied two more days; and when they 
had been gone through, the adoption of the 
whole bill, so amended, was put to the vote, 
and carried by a majority of 56; 91 voting for 
its adoption, and 35 for its rejection. 

The bill, as passed, is substantially as fol- 
lows: 

Article 1. -No child shall be employed in manu- 
factories for the spinning, weaving, or printing of 
fabrics; or in manufactories, works, or work-shops, 
where a mechanical moving power is used, or a con- 


| tinuous fire kept up, except in conformity with the 


occupied incessantly in the same operation, in the | provisions contained in the present law. 


Article Il. No child shall be admissible into the 
manufactories, specified in Article I, who shall not 
have completed his or her eighth year of age. 

No child between eight and twelve years of age, 
shall be employed in effective work for a longer time 
than eight hours in-any one day; and these divided 
by an interval of rest. 

No child, between twelve and sixteen years of 
age, shall be employed in effective work for a longer 
time than twelve hours in any one day; and these 
divided by intervals of rest. 

The hours of work shall be between five o’clock 
in the morning and eight o’clock in the evening. 

No child, of whatever age, shall be employed on 
any of the sacred festivals prescribed by law.* 

n cases of working in the night, from sudden and 
extraordinary causes, by reason of stoppages of the 
moving power, or urgent repairs, no child that is 
less than twelve years of age shall be employed, 
and those employed shall not work more than eight 
hours in the twenty-four. 

In order to avoid the necessity of night-work, it 
shall be lawful for the manufacturer to work one 
hour longer in the day-time, provided he does not 
exceed the number of hours that were lost in the 
preceding month, by stoppages, accidents, and other 
extraordinary causes. 

In works in which a continuous fire must be kept 
up, and in which working in the night is indispensa- 
ble, children above twelve years of age may be em- 
ployed, provided their hours of work do not exceed 
eight in the twenty-four. 

Article III. Relates to the certificate to be given 
by + employer to the parent or guardian of the 
child. 

Article IV. Authorizes the government, by ordi- 
nances, from time to time, to prescribe regulations. 

1. For the maintenance of good morals and pub- 
lic decency in workshops, works, and manufactures. 

2. To secure the primary and religious instruction 
of the children. 

3. To fix the hours of labour, that are indispensa- 
ble on festival days, in those works where a continu- 
ous fire must be kept up. 

4. To prevent all ill-usage or excessive punish- 
ments of the children. 

5. To provide for the healthiness of the factories, 
and for the preservation of the health of the children. 

Article Authorizes the government to extend 
the provisions of the law to other kinds of work not 
specified in the first article, to raise the minimum of 
age, and diminish the hours of work, if found nec- 
essary. 

Article VI. Provides for the administration of the 
law by the local authorities under the direction of the 
minister of commerce and agriculture. 

Article VII and VIII. Imposes a fine of $3 to 
$20, for every infraction by the employer; and’a 
fine of $1 to $3, on every parent who consents to the 
employment of a child in violation of this law, with 
an increase for every repetition. 





* “ Jours feriés.” ‘I'he days on which werk ought to be 
suspended for religious duties, such as Sundays, and the 
great Christian festivals. 
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Article IX. Charges the local authorities with 
the duties of visitation, and authorizes them to em- 
ploy a physician to judge of the healthiness of the 
factories. 

The bitl was presented to the chamber of depu- 
ties in May, 1840, but was not discussed till the win- 
ter session of 1841. We have not seen the bill as fi- 
nally passed with the concurrence of both chambers. 


The following account is abridged from an 
article in the Westminster Review, for Sep- 
tember 1840, on the “Elevation of the Labor- 
ing Classes.” 

The object of the article is partly to show 
that there is nothing in the manufacturing sys- 
tem which necessarily has a tendency to ex- 
clude the working classes from a much larger 
share of the means of enjoyment, and intellect- 
ual cultivation, than they have hitherto obtain- 
ed, and partly to stimulate others who occupy 
the same influential position over bodies ‘of 
working men, to imitate an excellent example. 

The best security for the interests of the 
working classes is certainly not the benevo- 
lence of employers—but after all is done that 
can be effected by the best laws and the wisest 
administration, there will still be much left 
that can only be accomplished through the dis- 
position of employers to exercise their power 
and influence beneficially for the employed ; and 
we hold that there are no persons deserving 
of more honorable mention than the few who 

use in the pursuit of wealth, to lend a help- 
ing hand to those upon whose industry the fab- 
ric of their fortune is raised. 

The proprietors established themselves in 
the village in the summer of 1832. Their first 
object was to repair the old buildings and erect 
new, to purchase and set up machinery, and 
furnish the cottages for their work-people with 
cupboards, closets, sheds, wells, and every thing 
essential to cleanliness and comfort, and to col- 
lect a fixed and settled class of hands. 

{n doing this, we endeavored as far as possible to 
find such families as we knew to be respectable, or 
thought likely to be so, and who we hoped, if they 
were made comfortable, would remain and settle 
upon the place ; thus finding and making themselves 
a home, and losing by degrees that restless and mi- 
gratory spirit, which is one of the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the manufacturing population, and per- 
haps the greatest of all obstacles in the way of per- 
manent improvement among them. Partly with this 
view, and partly for the sake of giving them inno- 
cent occupation for their leisure hours, we took three 
fields lying in front of the cottages, between them 
and the mill, and broke them up for gardens, which 
we divided with neat hedges, and gave one to every 
house. Each garden is about six roods, and they 
are separated from each other by a neat thorn hedge. 
Besides these, they have most of them a little flow- 
er-garden in front of their houses, or behind them; 
and the houses themselves have been made as com- 
fortable as their size and situation would allow. 

In the spring of 1834, a schoolhouse was 
erected, and a Sunday school established with 
two departments, one for boys and the other 
for girls. 

We celebrate the anniversary of the establishment 


‘ 





of our school by a general meeting and procession 
of all the children, on some Sunday in the month 
of June. They assemble in the morning with their 
teachers, in my garden, and many of the parents 
come to share in the pleasure of the scene. It is, 
indeed, a beautiful sight—at least to our eyes— and 
when they join together in singing a hymn, and the 
little silver voice. of the younger children are heard 
mingling with the manly Aones of their elders and 
the > a bass of the accompanying instruments, we 
all pronounce our music to be excellent, and think 


-no choir of a cathedral could be better. 


As soon as the Sunday school was fairly estab- 
lished, and no longer required my immediate at- 
tention, we began to think of establishing games 
and gymnastic exercises among the voce. With 
this view we set apart a portion of a field near the 
mill, that had originally been designed for gardens, 
and taking advantage of a holiday and a fine after- 
noon, { called some of the boys together and com- 
menced operations. We began with quoits, trap 
and cricket balls, and leap-frog; and as I saw that 
many others soon joined us, and our play-ground 
continued to fill more and more every evening it was 
opened, we gradually introduced other games, and 


- established a few regulations to preserve order, as- 


signing a particular part of the play-ground for dif- 
ferent games, and appointing certain individuals to 
distribute and preside over them. The girls and 
boys each took their own side of the field, and gen- 
erally followed their games separately. The fol- 
lowing summer we erected a swing, and introduced 
the game called the graces, with bowls—-a leap- 
ing-bar—a tight rope—and afterwards a see-saw. 
Quoits are generally the favorite game of the men, 
the hoops and tight-rope among the boys, and the 
hoops and swing with the girls. The last is in per- 
petual requisition. With the hoops, the boys and 
girls now play a good deal together, and we encour- 
age this companionship as being extremely favora- 
ble to the cultivation of good manners, kind feelings, 
and perception of their proper place, and relation 
towards each other. hen we first began these 
games, this was a thing that had yet to be learned, 
and instances of rudeness and improper conduct 
did occasionally occur; but as I made a point of be- 
ing always present on the ground, and gave our 

oung ones to understand that I wished my leaving 
it to be the signal for the breaking up of the party, 
I had the opportunity of observing any breach of 
good manners or good temper, and gradually suc- 
ceeded in breaking them into my system. We are 
now near the close of the third summer since the 
1 hare was opened, and during this season we 

ave not once had to reniark upon any breach of 
order and decorum. 

In the autumn of the same year, 1834, we be- 
gan our drawing and singing classes. The draw- 
ing class meets every Saturday evening during the 
winter, from six to half-past seven, and generall 
spends half the time in drawing, and the rest with 
geography or natural history. This class I teach 
myself; it consists of about twenty-five boys, and 
some of them have made considerable proficiency. 
They occupy themselves at home during the eve- 
nings of the week, with copying drawings that we 
lend them for the purpose, and this affords an inter- 
est for their leisure hours, and an attraction to their 
home fireside, which it was one of my chief objects 
in introducing this pursuit to supply. During the 
summer they continue the occupation or not, as they 
choose; but our regular lessons are given up. as 
our Saturday evenings are then spent more profita- 
bly in the play-ground, and we return to our winter 
occupations with much more zeal and relish, after a 
long vacation, than if they had been continued with- 
out interruption during the whole year. Some va- 
riety and change in our pursuits, we find as necessa- 

to keep up our own interest and attention as 
theirs. 
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_As soon as the drawing class breaks up, at half- 
past seven, the singing class assembles and remains 
till nine. This class consists of girls and young 
men to the number of twenty-eight. ~ 

These parties are held in the school-room which 
I have fitted up handsomely, and furnished with 
pictures, busts, &c., and a piano-forte; and as it is 
close to my house, the accommodations necessary 
for refreshments and amusements are easily sup- 
plied. Before the guests assemble, books, Saturday 
tiagazines or drawings, are laid on the tables ; 
and with these they amuse themselves till tea is 
brought in. The tea and coffee are then handed 
round to the company, and they continue to chat 
with me or with each other, and keep up a very tol- 
erable amount of conversation till the meal is end- 
ed. After tea, we fall to our games, which consist of 

iecing maps or pictures, spilicans, chess, draughts, 
Building houses of cards, phantasmagoria, and sev- 
eral others of less note; while those who do not 
play, amuse themselves with reading, or discussing 
the news of the week, or politics of the colony. 
Sometimes we have a little music and singing, and 
towards the end of the evening, we rouse ourselves 
with Christmas games, such as, tiercely, my lady’s 
toilet, blindman’s buff, &c. &c.—and soon after nine 
I bid them good night and they disperse. 

The parties I have just described consist of the 
elder girls and boys of our colony. Occasionally, 
however, we have a junior party. These are gen- 
erally the most pleasant ones, as the little restraint 
that is somewhat requisite among the elders, is here 
voted unnecessary and out of place, and there is 
much more laughing, fun, and merriment, among us. 
These parties take place about once in three weeks 
during the winter, on Saturday evening, the draw- 
ing and singing class being given up for that day. 

In the autumn of last year we established some 
warm baths in our colony, which have been brought 
into very general use, and have contributed mate- 
tially to the health, comfort, and cleanliness of the 

eople. The bathing-room is a small building close 

ehind the mill, about twenty-five feet by fifteen. 
The baths, to the number of seven, are ranged along 
the walls, and a screen about six feet high, with 
benches on each side of it, is fixed dowi. the middle 
of the room. The eold water is supplied from a 
cistern above the engine-house, and the hot water 
from a large tub, which receives the waste steam 
from the dressing-room, and is kept constantly al- 
most at boiling temperature. A pipe from each of 
these cisterns opens in'o eyery bath, so that they 
are ready for instant use. Thé men and women 
bathe on alternate days, and a bath-keeper for each 
attends for an hour and a half in the evening. This 
person has the entire care of the room, and is an- 
swerable for every thing that goes on in it. When 
afiy one wishes to bathe, he comes to the counting- 
house for a ticket, for which he pays a penny, and 
without which he cannot be admitted to the bathing- 
room. Some families, however, subscribe a shilling 
a month, which entitles them to five baths weekly ; 
and these hold a general subscriber’s ticket, which 
always gives them admittance to the room. I think 
the number of baths taken weekly varies from about 
twenty-five to seventy or eighty. 

The above extracts are made from a letter, 
written by one of the ot in 1835. 
In a second letter, dated March, 1838, the 
same writer continues the account of their ef- 
forts, and of the principles which guided their 
conduct. Fair wages, comfortable houses, gar- 
dens for their vegetables and flowers, schools 
and other means of improvement for their 
children, sundry little accommodations and con- 
veniences in the mill, attention to them when 
sick or in distress, and interest taken in their 





general comfort and welfare; everything, in 
short, which can make the place a home to 
them, and attach them to it and to their em- 
ployer, had formed around their establishment 
a settled population. 

A frequent complaint against the manufacturing 
system as at present pursued, especially in large 
towns, is the impropriety of behavior between the 
sexes, and the general aspect of rudeness and un- 
civilized manners among the persons employed in 
our factories. It must be confessed that the man- 
ners of our factory operatives of both sexes, especially 
the younger portion of them are rude and uncour- 
teous generally, and towardseach other not distin- 
guished by that propriety and modesty which form 
at least the most valuable outworks of virtue, and 
are intimately connected with all that is good and 
sacred inhuman character, From the very first day 
we commenced operations I kept this evil in view, 
and endeavored to prevent, that I might not after- 
wards have the trouble of correcting—the easiest as 
well as the safest course in our warfare against evil 
of every kind. It was notat first easy ; but with pa- 
tience and time, they were all gradually brought to 
understand and acquiesce in my wishes. The sex- 
es are entirely separated in the mill, as far as the 
nature of the work renders it practicable—the girls 
sometimes occupying exclusively half a room, and 
sometimes having a whole one to themselves. 

on how much the manners of men, in all 
ranks of life, depend on those of the women, I en- 
deavored more particularly to civilize the latter; and 
not only to require from them respectability of char- 
acter, but to teach them to respect themselves and 
to exact respect frofn others. Now it seems to me 
there is no other way of making people what we 
wish them to be, so efiectual as always treating them 
asif they were so. I did not say much about the 
matter, for I have little faith in the efficacy of moral 
lectures, but I madé them sensible of the kind of 
manners and character I admired, by showing that 
I noticed and appreciated wherever I found them. 
Those who possessed these saw that I perceived 
and approved them; and they were deville led to 
value them more because they saw this. Their pa- 
rents saw it too, were touched with the respect they 
found paid to their elder daughters, and turned their 
attention to the cultivation of the same qualities in 
their younger children, which had won regard and 
esteem for their elder sisters. Others, who were not 
particularly distinguished by such respect, found 
that they must follow the tide of public opinion, and 
become like those whom they saw I valued more, if 
they wished to assume the same standing in the 
colony. 

To be continued. 
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The Connecticut Common School Journal will 
continue to be published under the editorial 
charge of Henry Barnard 2d, until the official 
documents submitted by the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Common Schools to the late General 
Assembly are all printed, together with the Re- 
port of the Committee of Educatlon, which ac- 
companied the bill for abolishing the Board, and 
otherwise modifying the Act concerning Common 
Schools. 

Hartford July Ist, 1842. 





